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Whisper campaigns: market risks through online rumours on the 
Chinese Internet 


David Kurt Herold* 
Department of Applied Social Sciences, The Hong Kong Polytechnic, Hong Kong, China 


The rapid growth of the Chinese Internet has brought about the emergence of many 
new channels of communication between businesses (B2B), between businesses and 
consumers (B2C and C2B) and between customers (C2C). Amidst this growth, Chi- 
nese Internet users have demonstrated a fondness for online rumours that has 
become dangerous for a variety of organisations and businesses. Within the Chinese 
market consumers have emerged as actors whose interactions are posing a new form 
of risk for companies wishing to enter the Chinese market. Since 2009, companies 
have repeatedly been harmed by fast-spreading online rumours that called the qual- 
ity of products into question, or attacked their ethics in dealing with the general 
public. Starting in 2010, online rumour campaigns have also been on sale to harm 
rivals, or to promote one’s own product. Using a few example cases from food- 
related incidents, this article will argue that companies operating in this highly sus- 
picious and fraught environment should shift their focus from pure marketing to a 
much deeper level of engagement with their customers, and also keep track of the 
online chatter about their brand, their products and their image so as to minimise 
risks to their enterprise and to successfully sell their products and services. 


FP [| Ar IK Px) RR PHS TE SAS EAR HL, EZ [a] (B2B) , 
SLANE Se Zl] (B2CFICIB), FAH ZI (C2C) . iM Kit a 
KM A PEM LES, FEMS AAS MWB. EELS BE HAL ELE 
FAM As BEA Ta A a TIS RU. A 20094F iE, PRE FETE AY PM) 
ERS OSAMA NLS SSG, CLG REP A SERRE ARATE A 
KS KE. M20104FR, be ies thse th, WES, aE 
HOAWT mM. welt TSEC EAOIE: , AS CHE HL ECS a PT BE 
RUS AVE RE ABE, EA TY Ty ee 4 PT RIB 
KNKA. RIN, COBRA CMA. Pm A MR, DS eli xt 
AEM UBS, FETE A Ah AAR AS. 
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Ras 


People in China, just like people around the world are spending increasing amounts of 
time either on the Internet or with devices connected to the internet, the former (with a 
capital ‘I’) indicating that a user accesses the metaphorical cyberspace, while the latter 
(with a small ‘1’) stands for the network of devices allowing users to stay in touch with 
information or other people, for example through applications on their mobile phone 
(Hine 2015). However, both the intensity of people’s engagement with online networks 
as well as its consequences for offline life are more extreme in China than elsewhere 
across all spheres of life. 
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The socio-political framing, as well as the cultural embedding of being online are 
quite different in China and deserve to be scrutinised more closely by — among others 
— businesses wishing to be successful in China. At the most superficial level, it is easy 
to notice that Chinese websites contain far more text than their equivalents outside 
China, suggesting that Chinese Internet users peruse far more text than non-Chinese 
who tend to respond better to cleaner page designs and a focus on graphics or even 
videos (Thibault 2010). 

On a similarly superficial level online China has far more interactive and commu- 
nicative users than the non-Chinese Internet. As many studies have shown (see, e.g., Li 
et al. 2012; Yu, Asur, and Huberman 2012; Zhang and Pentina 2012) Chinese users 
forward information and links to stories far more often than non-Chinese users thus 
making the fast spread of information, rumours and gossip possible. 

In the context of the rapid growth of the Internet in China and its impact on busi- 
ness communications, studies have so far emphasised the impact of the Internet on 
communication intra- or between businesses (Haley 2002; Hempel and Kwong 2001; 
Ho and Chen 1999; Kennedy 2000; Riquelme 2002; Zhang and Moussi 2007; Zhao 
2002), as well as from businesses to consumers (Du 2011; Fey, Koning, and Delios 
2006; Tao and Hinton 2014). What has largely been ignored is the way in which the 
Internet has empowered consumers to engage in communications with businesses, i.e., 
the C2B or C2C aspect of business communications, although — as hinted at above — 
Internet users in China are highly interactive. 

This particular article wants to serve as a first exploration of the ways in which in 
particular C2C and C2B communications on the Chinese Internet have impacted busi- 
nesses by looking at a few examples in which the sale of food-related items has been 
affected by the activities of Chinese Internet users. The article concludes that to do 
business successfully with Chinese consumers means engaging them to a far greater 
extent than has been standard practice. 

So as to offer a frame of reference for the examples discussed, the article will first 
outline some of the developments in online politics in China, as the impact of the Inter- 
net on the need to listen to citizens is comparable to the Internet’s impact on business 
communications. 


Politics and the Internet in China 


The impact of the Internet on politics, in particular in China is one of the arenas 
where the communicative powers of Chinese Internet users have been most hotly 
debated — the terminology of the People’s Republic of China and its vast population 
of netizens, a combination of the terms Jnternet and citizens is already framing 
the direction of research. It is not surprising that the Chinese Internet with its 
650 million Internet users and 550 million mobile Internet users (CNNIC [China 
Internet Network Information Center] 2015) is usually discussed by casting the 
Internet as a force for democracy, enabling ordinary citizens to enter into a more 
equal interaction with the autocratic, but technologically less sophisticated Chinese 
government, or that the Chinese government is portrayed as an oppressive force 
making independent thought or political expression all but impossible on the Inter- 
net, as Political Communication’s 2011 Special Issue on Political Communication in 
China also concluded: 
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The optimists see information technology as an inherently democratizing force that will 
eventually bring down the authoritarian regime in China ... Others, however, are much 
less hopeful; they argue that access to technology is limited to the privileged strata ... that 
increased social networking does not necessarily result in mobilization for political action 
.. and, most importantly, that authoritarian regimes are in a better position (vis-a-vis their 
opponents) to exploit technology for political gain. (Tang and Iyengar 2011, 265) 


The separate articles in the Special Issue argued either for a utopian (Lei 2011) or for a 
pessimistic interpretation (Mou, Atkin, and Fu 2011) of the Internet in China, while 
presenting the Internet against the background of a changing media landscape in China 
that increasingly follows market pressures instead of the political dictates by China’s 
rulers (Hong 2011; Stockmann 2011). Lei (2011, 313) argued that Internet users would 
gain freedom as ‘the alarming costs of China’s social stability’ necessary ‘to produce 
willing compliance’ could not be borne by the Chinese economy for much longer. 

As early as 1996, Wei Wu argued that China needed to exercise caution in its 
development of an information ‘superhighway’ and ‘fully consider its unique political, 
economic and cultural characteristics’ (W. Wu 1996, 710 — see also Hao, Zhang, and 
Yu 1996). By 1997, Liu saw the rapidly growing Internet in China as a sign of China’s 
assimilation ‘into the global popular culture market’ (Liu 1997, 100) that was changing 
not only Chinese culture, but also political realities in the People’s Republic of China. 
This point was made even more strongly in 1998 by Geoffry Taubman (1998, 268) 
who argued that the Chinese Communist Party’s ‘sway over the ideational and organi- 
sational character of domestic affairs will be diminished as a result of the Internet’. By 
2000, S. David Cooper (2000, 114) predicted that with the growing influence of the 
Internet on China and China’s Youth, ‘Communist officials will have no choice but to 
gradually relinquish control’, as young Chinese had less in common with their parents 
or grandparents than with the Americanised global audience of the Internet. 

Others, however, urged caution and argued that as long as ‘the devices, the techni- 
cians, the users and the sociopolitical context’ of the Internet were located in territories 
under the control of nation-states, for example China, the Internet could not really chal- 
lenge national governments (Qiu 1999/2000, 2 — see also Tan, Foster, and Goodman 
1999). While the Internet was certainly changing China, it was also adapting to the 
specific setting of the People’s Republic of China. 

Over a decade later, the situation has not changed significantly. Many more studies 
have been published about the supposedly unstoppable, democratising influences of the 
Internet in China (see, e.g., Chase and Mulvenon 2002; Tai 2004; Giese 2006; 
Goldsmith and Wu 2006; MacKinnon 2008; Yang 2008, 2009; So and Westland 2010; 
Esarey and Qiang 2011; Tong and Lei 2013). However, the Chinese state has also been 
shown as remaining in control and able to censor and delete online postings to the 
point of shutting down entire segments of Chinese cyberspace (see, e.g., Heacock 
2009; Summers, 2009; Lewis, 2010; Mudie, 2010), and as continuing to exercise a 
high level of online and offline controls over the Internet’s infrastructure and contents 
(compare for example Qiu 1999/2000 and Fallows, 2008; also Sautedé 2013). 

Over the past two decades, both government authorities, as well as state-owned 
media outlets have made numerous statements illustrating their desire to move citizen 
protest online, as well as instructing government officials in how to manage their inter- 
actions with Internet users. The statements spell out the state’s desire to appear 
responsive to the needs of its citizens while at the same time emphasising the need to 
manage public opinion so as to ensure that the public order is not disturbed, and that 
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the supremacy of the Chinese Communist Party is not challenged (for in-depth 
discussions of these issues, see Herold 2011a, 2011b, 2011c, 2011d). 

In the most concise and open prescription of these aims in 2009, the China Youth 
Daily published an article with 10 recommendations on how local governments should 
handle online communications. The article suggests treating netizens as a pressure 
group more interested in communication than in action, and that the best way to engage 
them was to communicate with them early, often and honestly — while attempting to 
set the topic of communication, which is a lesson most businesses in China have yet to 
learn. Local governments were encouraged to report the facts (but not the causes) 
online whenever anything happened, and to guide public opinion through intermedi- 
aries, so as to lead, rather than be led in their interactions with netizens (China Youth 
Daily, July 24, 2009). 

The message to be conveyed by this management of online interactions was three- 
fold. Problems were to be defined as social, not as political problems; all problems 
were /ocal in nature, not national, and the (central) government was very responsive to 
citizen complaints (Ibid.). The aimed-for end result was a firm belief among China’s 
citizens in a benevolent central government acting fast to help its citizens whenever it 
was made aware online of problems at the local level. 

All problems were to be discussed as social not as political problems to avoid the 
possibility of political challenges to the rule of the Communist Party in China. Social 
problems can be solved through localised actions taken by government officials, while 
political problems would require a reconsideration of the political paradigms guiding 
the state in China, and as such encourage dissent with China’s dominant political 
ideology. Citizens are supposed to leave politics to the Chinese Communist Party and 
government officials, while they get on with their lives. This definition of politics as 
essentially ideology or state-level work versus problem-solving as social issue or 
administrative challenge has allowed the Chinese government to open up spaces for 
discussion with its citizens without the possibility of a challenge to the supremacy of 
the Communist Party in the governance of China. The Party (solely responsible for pol- 
itics) is never actually wrong — although mistakes in the administrative application of 
political ideas (done by local government officials) are possible and can be challenged, 
both online and in the streets of China (Herold 2011b, 106). 

Problems were to be treated as local problems to prevent the emergence of large, 
coordinated social (and political) movements outside the control of the government. 
Although most of the problems of ordinary citizens can be traced back to systemic 
issues with the Chinese state, for example corruption at all levels of government, a 
weak rule of law, and so forth, each problem was to be treated as new and unique, as 
well as localised, with the result that even neighbouring villages do not band together 
to fight against for example the selling off of their land to property developers (Herold 
2011b, 107). 

The impression the framework of the government is creating with the tacit support 
of the people emphasises that the (central) government is very responsive to citizen 
complaints if they are made online. If ordinary citizens are in trouble, it is the fault of 
officials at lower levels who oppress them and prevent the central government from 
finding out what is going on. As soon as citizens complain about the state of affairs 
online, though, the central government will come to their aid. In a remarkable twist, 
this not only blames local officials for all the problems China has at the moment, but 
also the citizens themselves. If only they complained about this online, if only they 
managed to mobilise enough support online to attract the attention of the central 
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government... then the central government could help them. Chinese democracy only 
works if people get involved — online. As Global Times, the English-language 
magazine of China’s main newspaper, the People’s Daily, put it: 


The Internet brings the government and the public closer in their grasp of information. 
Many times when emergencies arise, public reaction has influenced government decision- 
making. In a sense, the public has directly participated in the governing of the country, 
and their influence has sometimes grown beyond what the public can do in a normal 
representative system. (Global Times, March 2, 2011; emphasis added) 


The Internet is supposed to facilitate the interaction between government and people, 
so as to enable ordinary citizens to participate in ‘the governing of the country’. 
Netizens are provided a direct link to the highest levels of government that enables 
them to influence and supervise the Chinese state, /F they can attract the attention of 
enough other Internet users to then be noticed by government officials: clever online 
creativity instead of offline protest as a route to success in the exercise of power. 

Chinese officials themselves are also very active online, and are not just waiting for 
netizens to become active and to participate in the state’s governance (People’s Daily 
Online, December 10, 2010; Moses 2013). Both the flow of information as well as the 
expression of opinions are supposed to happen online, where it takes creativity to be 
noticed. 


Internet supervision is playing a very important role in promoting democracy and ensuring 
the people’s right to know, which should be fully encouraged and supported. (China Daily, 
October 12, 2009) 


In June 2010, the State Council of the PRC published a White Paper on the Future of 
the Chinese Internet, which spelt out their perception of the role of the Internet and of 
Chinese netizens in supervising local officials and solving local problems. A large part 
of the White Paper focuses on the exchange of information between netizens, and their 
right to use such information exchanges to supervise government officials. The White 
Paper asserts that Chinese people have ‘increasing demands for information’, which 
officials should not ignore, and which are supposed to be met by ‘government at all 
levels’, so as to answer the ‘people’s right to know’, as ‘the Internet has become an 
important channel for people to obtain news’ (IOSCPRC [Information Office of the 
State Council of the People’s Republic of China] 2010). 


In China more and more people are collecting information, enriching their knowledge, 
establishing businesses and realising their aspirations, and communicating to know each 
other better through the Internet. Soon after earthquakes hit Wenchuan in Sichuan Province 
and Yushu in Qinghai Province, and a severe drought plagued southwest China, netizens 
used the Internet to spread disaster relief information, initiate rescue efforts and express 
sympathy and concern, fully demonstrating the irreplaceable role of the Internet. The Inter- 
net has revolutionised our way of work and lifestyle IOSCPRC 2010). 


The White Paper also formally outlines the duty of officials at all levels of the state to 
‘give prompt explanations to issues of public concern’, i.e., questions raised on the Chi- 
nese Internet about events offline should be answered promptly by local officials. 
According to the White Paper, the Chinese state requires ‘governments at all levels to 
... give prompt explanations to issues of public concern’, so that ‘the Internet’s role in 
supervision is given full play’ (IOSCPRC 2010). 


The Chinese government has actively created conditions for the people to supervise the 
government, and attaches great importance to the Internet’s role in supervision. 
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Governments at all levels are required to investigate and resolve in a timely manner all 
problems reported to the government by the public via the Internet, and to inform the 
public of the results. IOSCPRC 2010) 


Offline Chinese society is increasingly chaotic, with hundreds of so-called mass 
incidents happening all over the country every day, and corruption running rampant 
(Herold 2011b). In this situation, the Chinese state and the Chinese Communist Party 
have placed a strong emphasis on the promotion of a harmonious society in China, in 
which all citizens live and work together peacefully (and quietly) in order to further 
develop China’s economy so as to ensure China’s rise among nations. One part of this 
harmonious society is that protests do not occur in offline China, but only within the 
safer spaces provided by the government online. 

Open political discourse has been problematic, and almost non-existent in China 
since the events around Tiananmen Square during the spring of 1989. Increasing dispar- 
ities in the fast-developing country, combined with real and perceived problems of ordi- 
nary Chinese trying to make ends meet, demand an outlet. Discourse has to happen, 
and the government has to be seen to be responsive to the needs of its citizens, without 
losing their confidence, or their own claim to legitimacy. An attempt to substantially 
address the many problems in Chinese society would almost certainly be doomed to 
failure similar to the collapse of the USSR in the early 1990s — something the Chinese 
government does not want to risk. 

The chosen solution to this dilemma appears to be that while offline political dis- 
course remains highly restricted, netizens have been given more leeway online, and 
government officials have encouraged some — though not all — online creative protests. 
This promotes an online expression of protests that does not challenge the rule of the 
Chinese Communist Party over the Chinese state, and contributes to keeping offline 
China harmonious, and its citizens happy. 

The Chinese state, and to some extent the citizens of China have accepted this state 
of affairs, and appear to have internalised the interpretation of the Internet as provided 
by the Chinese government, as a calming narrative that changes how citizens perceive 
society, the state, their own identity etc. The state does not have to worry any more 
about the growing unrest among its citizens as long as everyone involved believes in 
the efficacy of online protests. All parties experience success in following its rules, thus 
reinforcing the underlying beliefs in the reality of the narrative. If problems emerge, a 
perfect solution is available to each individual citizen of China. As long as they can 
convince a large enough number of Internet users of their cause, the state will act to 
remedy the situation. If Chinese netizens fail to rally behind the original poster, their 
cause appears not worthy, hence the emphasis on online creativity or on the clever re- 
mixing of existing materials. 

Within this system it is no longer the government that an individual Chinese citizen 
has to convince, but instead the court of public opinion online. Netizens decide whether 
or not individual citizens deserve to be helped by the authorities. Not the authoritarian 
state, but large numbers of netizens make the decisions, and — at least within the narra- 
tive — even China’s laws and regulations are subject to the will of the people. Creative 
protest online provides help from a trustworthy (central) government. If a protest fails 
to succeed, it just wasn’t creative enough. 

In an example of how even disasters are used to promote this system, in 2011, 
widespread online discussion about the collision of two high-speed trains near 
Wenzhou led to the disobedience of censorship rules by offline media outlets in China 
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(Branigan 2011). Many Euro-American journalists speculated that this show of power 
by Chinese Internet users would lead to stricter censorship of Sina Weibo (e.g., 
Waldmeir 2011), but official news sources in China appeared to say the opposite. In an 
article published on 2 August — two weeks after the collision — the People’s Daily 
encouraged government officials at all levels to use Sina Weibo to interact with 
ordinary citizens in ‘equal and earnest dialogue’, which in turn meant that those ordi- 
nary citizens had to take their protests online to be heard by the listening government 
officials: 


Only by answering the concerns of web users in a timely and accurate manner through the 
platform of the microblog can the ultimate objective of opening these microblogs be 
reached — understanding public feeling, and alleviating public concerns. (Bandurski 2011) 


What is important in this statement, is the emphasis on managing the people through 
online interactions. The aim of the engagement with citizens online is not the increased 
involvement of citizens in the governance of the country, but instead the control over 
political discourse itself, with the implied disenfranchisement of citizens offline. The 
Peoples Daily article concludes with a revealing statement about the goals of the state 
in these interactions, as it places the emphasis on good leaders of the state being able 
to lead netizens rather than being led by them, and on their ability to do so while 
gaining in popularity. 


Mastering the use of the internet shows a leader’s quality and ability. We hope that more 
and more leaders show their capacity for speech on the internet and on microblogs, and 
find popularity. (Ibid.) 


Much of the language used in this section to discuss the political framing of the 
Internet in China can easily be adjusted to address the commercial setting of the Inter- 
net. Just as Chinese officials have been encouraged to engage China’s Internet users in 
online interactions, so businesses should engage their customers online, providing them 
with information, while leading their customers in the direction they wish to take them. 

To demonstrate just how similar the two arenas — politics and business — are in 
China, the next section will briefly introduce a cross-over phenomenon, the 
50-cent-party (politics) that turned into the water army (business). 


The water armies of Chinese cyberspace 


In the political sphere in China Internet users have long suspected that large numbers 
of active posters on the Internet were in the employ of the Chinese government, 
attempting to subtly guide online opinion along acceptable lines. Based on rumours that 
such posters were paid 0.5 RMB per post, Internet users created the term ‘Wumaodang’ 
(‘50 Cent Party’) for them, a term that is now often used to label any poster who is too 
supportive of the Chinese government (Greitens 2013; King, Pan, and Roberts 2013; 
Marolt 2011; Mina 2014). 

In the Chinese business world, the existence of online posters paid by companies to 
influence public opinion came to the attention of the general public in 2010, during an 
online war of opinions between the Chinese IT companies Tencent and Qihoo360 who 
flooded online forums with partisan posts for a period of two months, which even 
attracted the attention of China’s traditional media (for a discussion of the case see Jin 
and Herold 2015). Subsequently, the involvement of paid posters was suspected in many 
other discussions of the products or services of companies in China (Chen et al. 2013). 
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A Water Army consists of Internet posters in the employ of a public relations 
company whose services can be hired as part of the marketing of a company’s prod- 
ucts, or to attack a competitor’s business or to defend against bad publicity. Each poster 
is supposed to create a number of unique posts on as many forums as possible that 
attract the attention of other Internet users who will ideally forward the post to their 
own networks (Lee, Webb, and Ge 2015; Xu et al. 2013). 

In one food-related example the two largest dairy companies in China, Mengniu 
and Yili, have been accused of conducting an online war of smear campaigns against 
each other throughout much of 2010 and 2011. Mengniu was even convicted of 
defamation of a competitor, but this has not had any significant impact on the continu- 
ing rivalry between the two companies. Following the 2008/09 Melamine scandals, 
though, the online smear campaigns have served further to undermine public confidence 
in any Chinese milk products (Wu, Jakubowicz, and Cao 2014; Zhou, Chen, and Liu 
2011). 

What is remarkable and noteworthy for businesses is that Mengniu has so far been 
the only company being punished for smearing a competitor’s products, suggesting that 
the work of water armies is — if not accepted — at least permitted to continue by the 
authorities. This notion is further supported by the fact that while Mengniu was pun- 
ished, the PR agency masterminding the online smear campaigns was not. Even after 
official warnings against the spreading of rumours online (Epstein 2013; Stewart-Smith, 
2012) and the arrest of a number of individuals involved in the spreading of rumours 
(Deng 2011; Kaiman, 2012; Kan, 2011), companies offering water army services have 
not been punished or curtailed by the authorities. In China, it seems to be legal to 
organise the spreading of rumours, while it is illegal to participate in the unorganised 
spreading of gossip. 

Businesses wishing to prosper in China would thus be well advised to keep track 
of all online communications involving any of their products or services and to proac- 
tively encourage the formation of positive opinions about their business in Chinese 
cyberspace. Mere marketing or online advertising falls far short of what is needed in an 
environment where competitors might actively encourage potential customers to criti- 
cise one’s own company. 


Looking at food-related cyber events in China 


To further underline the importance of an active engagement with potential customers 
in online China, a few examples from food-related incidents will be discussed in this 
section. The examples will only serve as an indicator of the issues involved rather than 
as proof of the above discussion. They are meant to suggest the need for further 
research on the necessity to engage Chinese customers beyond even targeted marketing 
and to demonstrate the parallels between ‘the market’ and ‘the state’ in China, but not 
as conclusive proof. 

In a first example, in 2011, during the nuclear accident in Japan, Internet users 
demonstrated their connectedness, their influence on the offline behaviour of Chinese 
consumers, as well as their willingness to follow rumours based on erroneous informa- 
tion. Misunderstanding information that high doses of iodine provide a measure of pro- 
tection against radiation poisoning and connecting this to iodized salt, rumours spread 
online that any commercially available variety of such salt would protect Chinese living 
along China’s coastline from radioactive fallout from the Fukushima reactor. This led 
to a wave of panic buying in many Chinese cities and the sell-out of even ordinary 
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(non-iodized) salt in supermarkets in eastern China as reported (later) on, for example, 
Youku, Tudou and Sina.! 

The incident and the desperation of Chinese consumers trying to buy salt 
demonstrated how willing people were to believe mere Internet rumours without even 
bothering to conduct simple fact-checks on the information. Consumers read about the 
saving power of salt online and headed straight for the nearest supermarket to purchase 
protection against radiation. In the Chinese context, where most citizens trust the Inter- 
net more than they do traditional broadcasts or announcements by the authorities, 
online rumours can spread like wildfire, easily reaching millions of people in a matter 
of hours and causing offline behaviour that overwhelms easily available market (or 
government) resources (Herold 2008, 2011b, 2011d). 

A second example occurred in late November 2012, when one of the suppliers of 
Kentucky Fried Chicken (KFC) in China was accused by online Chinese media of 
delivering questionable chicken meat to its customers (Sohu Jiankang, November 23, 
2012). KFC tried to kill the story with a press release pointing out that the supplier in 
question only supplied less than 1% of KFC’s chicken meat (Chen 2012). This did not 
satisfy Chinese Internet users, though, and the Chinese Internet buzzed with discussions 
around the quality of meat sold at KFC in China, with a vast majority of posters argu- 
ing for a boycott of KFC, causing a slump in sales and customers (Li 2012). A large 
campaign by Yum!, the company behind KFC, to regain customer confidence the next 
year backfired for KFC, as the constant advertising just reminded Chinese consumers 
of the food scandal and again put them off KFC’s offerings. Chinese Internet users 
again began to talk about KFC’s supply chain problems thus prolonging the crisis of 
trust for the restaurant chain — despite having been cleared of any wrongdoing by the 
relevant authorities (Baertlein and Jourdan 2012). 

In China, it is not enough for a business to present announcements to its customers. 
Chinese customers are engaging in continuous online interactions with each other, 
exchanging views on products, on their reliability, and on their pricing, while also 
spreading rumours about products and companies. Any company wishing to counter 
such rumours or to genuinely engage with its customers would have to actively interact 
with them online on their own terms. As long as a company just ignores online interac- 
tions as mere Internet chatter they talk past their customers instead of answering their 
worries and questions. Traditional or targeted marketing campaigns or statements to the 
press — even if quoted in TV news broadcasts — have a lot less credibility with Chinese 
customers than forum discussions of enraged Internet users. 

In a similar scandal in 2013, McDonald’s and KFC in China were reportedly using 
ice cubes in their drinks that were dirtier than the water in their toilets in several of 
their restaurants. The original report was broadcast on China’s Central Television 
(CCTV), but received little attention. The scandal only became widely known and dis- 
cussed after it was referred to on CCTV’s micro-blog, which led to the re-posting of 
the entry by over 180,000 micro-blog users many of whose networks also re-posted the 
post thus alerting millions of micro-bloggers to the report on McDonald’s and KFC’s 
hygiene problems who then continued to discuss the issue thus keeping it alive (Shang- 
hai Daily, July 22, 2013). 

It is extraordinary that it took a micro-blog post for this issue to attract the attention 
of the general public in China while the original report of China’s national state 
broadcaster did not cause a stir. People in China trust online information far more than 
reports on TV, which means that company denials or counter-stories will also only 
receive little attention if broadcast using traditional media. If a company wishes to 
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reach people in China, they have to use online channels of communication instead. 
Traditional media are too closely associated with state propaganda to be taken seriously 
by Chinese customers (Wang and Mark 2013; Xu 2013; Yang 2013). 

A final example to demonstrate that persistent online rumours in Chinese cyber- 
space can have a damaging impact on even the share value of large, publicly-traded 
companies is the dual case of Ajisen Ramen and of Yurun. The former produces noodle 
soups, the latter meat and sausage products. Both had been accused of misleading 
advertising and of using unsafe ingredients in the manufacture of their products. In 
both cases, the companies tried to counter with publicly released statements and even 
apologies for past wrong-doings, but in both cases, Chinese Internet users were not sat- 
isfied with the humiliation of the companies, but continued to criticise them online. 
This had devastating effects on the profit margins of both companies, which in turn 
caused their share prices to drop rapidly (Rein 2012; Steger 2012). 

With all of these examples, it has to be noted as well that Chinese government offi- 
cials have not had significant involvement in the development or resolution of the scan- 
dals or their prevention in the future. Government officials have largely allowed the 
scandals to develop and continue without interference or official statements. Even in 
China’s largest food-related crisis, the 2008 milk powder scandal, government involve- 
ment has been seen as late, haphazard and mostly for show by the general public who 
— with some justification — do not trust the measures taken by the government, despite 
a spate of prison sentences and executions. As with supposedly political issues this is 
not primarily seen as a failure of the political system, but rather as a social or even cul- 
tural problem of both the corruption of (many) government officials and the complexity 
of a market almost requiring individual entrepreneurs to cheat to succeed (see, e.g., 
BBC News, February 8, 2010; Chinaag.org, September 15, 2014; Gong, Cui, and Wang 
2012; Huang, 2014). This suggests that efforts to discuss food safety issues as a politi- 
cal problem in China may be missing the mark — in China they appear to be social 
issues or administrative challenges. 


Concluding remarks 


Businesses wishing to be successful in China cannot rely on managing their customers 
through tried-and-tested marketing methods. Partly because of their higher levels of 
interaction, and partly because of the difficult relationship between ordinary citizens 
and the state in China, most Chinese do not trust publicity statements or even news 
reports. 

Companies who wish to be successful in China need to engage in the active build- 
ing of trust with their customers — preferably online (Huang, Ba, and Lu 2014). This 
engagement needs to be multifaceted and not just narrowly focused on the selling of 
the company’s products and services. Internet users have to be integrated into the 
company to a much greater extent than outside China, as can be seen for example on 
the Chinese webpages of Coca-Cola (http://www.icoke.cn/) and of McDonald’s (http:// 
www.mcdonalds.com.cn/), both of which inform, but also entertain their customers, and 
interact with them on multiple channels (Website, Micro-blog, Forum, Social 
Networking Sites, Videos, online games etc.) so as to engage them. 

B2C communication only works in China if it is accompanied by C2B 
communication possibilities, and if businesses keep track of C2C communications, 
especially on the Internet. Chinese Internet users do not want to be talked at, they don’t 
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want to be educated, they don’t want to be presented with facts. They want to be 
engaged and taken seriously. 


Disclosure statement 
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Note 


1. http://club.history.sina.com.cn/thread-4208394-1-1.html 
http://www.tudou.com/listplay/vdyltkZE1uQ.html 
http://v.youku.com/v_show/id_XMjUxNTczMjUy.html?f/45633211 
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